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_ In the October number of this Quarterly for 
1939 I published an article under the title: 
“Must there be an end to progress?” I had par- 
ticularly in view developments in the United 
_ States of America, and showed what immense 
losses that country had sustained owing to the 
_ discontinuance of normal progress in 1929 and 
the ensuing lengthy period of trade depression. 
I pointed out that the decline in production during 
this period was by no means an inescapable 
ecessity. Technically speaking, continued pro- 
“gress at a normal rate would have been quite 
possible of attainment. The disparity between 
the national income which would then have been 
earned and that which was actually earned is so 
' glaring that any discussion of economic principles 
" must centre on the question: Why could not the 
‘normal rate of progress be maintained, and what 
‘could be done in order to regain such a rate of 
production? 

My analysis of the actual course of develop- 
ment has been borne out and supplemented by 
a valuable contribution from Mr. Terborgh in the 
tober number of the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
for 1940. After a statistical study of the national 
of durable goods, Terborgh was forced 
to the conclusion that this stock, having shown a 
“marked increase in the nineteen-tens and nine- 
teen-twenties, remained almost stationary during 
the following decade. 

According to Terborgh’s classification, the 
erm “durable goods’ comprises all products 
a life of more than three years. This line 
of demarcation, which has no theoretical basis, 
nay have been due to difficulties in securing 
ble statistics for goods with a life of less 
van three years. That group includes tools of 
all kinds as well as a number of machine parts 
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and other items of equipment which in the course 
of production are used up within three years. 
The boundary between fixed and floating real 
capital, as drawn up in my “Theory of Social 
Economy”, is, however, more sharply delimited. 
Under the term “floating real capital” I include 
all material goods which are immediately con- 
sumed on being used. Here consumption and use 
are one and the same thing. As regards durable 
goods, on the other hand, use — which may be 
repeated or continued — is one thing and the 
final consumption another. If the line of demarca- 
tion between the different categories of real 
capital is thus drawn, the national stock of 
durable goods will be found to be considerably 
larger than according to the classification adopted 
by Terborgh. On that basis he estimates that 
the stock of durable goods in the hands of users 
comprises more then half of the national wealth 
as ordinarily reckoned, and more than three- 
fourths of the man-made wealth, (wealth ex- 
clusive of land and natural resources). The 
amount of fixed real capital, in the wide sense 
which I have assigned to the term, is doubtless 
considerably larger, and the amount which passes 
through the process of production naturally 
constitutes a correspondingly smaller part of the 
total real capital. 

To revert, after this digression, to Terborgh’s 
investigation, it should be noted that he distin- 
guishes between the durable goods themselves 
and the reserve of residual services which they may 
render. He estimates that this reserve corresponds, 
on an average, to a consumption of from 10 to 
15 years. The implications of this estimate require 
close examination. On the assumption that the 
durable goods are uniformly distributed ac- 
cording to age, they should, when new, have 
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an average duration of 20 to 30 years, say 25 
years. The average annual amortization required 
for new real capital would then be 4 per cent. 
If, however, we consider that, in view of progress, 
the younger fixed assets are as a rule predom- 
inant, a shorter average duration of the new 
fixed assets must be postulated if their residual 
utility is to be put as low as from 10 to 15 years. 
The required amortization would then be con- 
siderably more than 4 per cent. 

Our attention must now be directed to the 
shown by the nineteen-thirties, as 
compared with the immediately preceding de- 
cade, in regard to the “reserve of residual ser- 
vices”. From 1920 to 1929 this reserve, according 
to Terborgh’s estimate, increased by about 40 
per cent. During the following decade, on the 
other hand, it showed no increase worth men- 
Terborgh’s estimate for the nineteen- 
twenties, 40 per cent., corresponds to an annual 
increase of 3'/, per cent. This figure, however, is 
considerably lower than that which, in my above- 
mentioned article, I stated to be normal for 
American conditions. The discrepancy is ac- 
counted for by the fact that in the United States 
a normal rate of progress was not recovered 
after the war until the year 1923. In any case, it 
is a truly astounding fact that the American 
people, who after the devastation of the war 
had shown themselves able to restore a normal 
rate of progress, should have suffered the amount 
of real capital — reckoned according to the re- 
serve of residual services — to remain practically 
unchanged during the entire nineteen-thirties. 

This, however, does not imply that there has 
been no change in the composition of the real 
capital. The number of physical units, e. g. the 
number of houses or motor cars, has in fact been 
considerably augmented ; but the age of the units 
has at the same time increased, with the conse- 
quence that the reserve of residual services which 
they could render has not shown any accretion. 
This non-renewal of the nation’s real capital, as 
is strikingly shown by Terborgh’s figures, is a 
very important aspect of the protracted trade 
depression. He estimates, for the two decades 
under review, the percentages of existing fixed 
assets with an age of less than ten years. As 
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regards houses — with the exception of farm 
buildings — this percentage was 28 in 1930, but 
not more than 8 in 1940. For locomotives the 
percentage was 20 in 1930, but not more than 6 
in 1940. Terborgh gives several additional ex- 
amples, but those now adduced should suffice 
to show how the renewal of real capital has been 
neglected. 

It should furthermore be noted that inventions 
and improvements have been proceeding in recent 
years quite as rapidly as before, or even at an 
accelerated pace. But the pace at which this 
technical progress has materialized in a stock of 
durable goods has been much slower. The dis- 
parity between the average quality of the existing 
durable goods and that which should correspond 
to the present technical standard is therefore 
very marked. 

The national staff of workers is now from 10 
to I5 per cent. larger than in 1929. But the na- 
tional supply of real capital — apart from its 
non-renewal — has not kept pace with this in- 
crease in the number of workers. The utilization 
of industrial real capital is now, broadiy speaking, 
approximately the same as in 1929. But many 
millions of workers are unemployed. From this 
it is evident that a substantial increase in the 
national supply of real capital would be neces- 
sary in order to provide full employment for this 
staff of workers. Apart from the effect on pro- 
duction, extended employment would stimulate 
consumers’ demands for durable goods, such as 
dwellings, motor cars and wireless sets. 

Such is, in broad outline, the import of the 
trade depression. A significant fact in this con- 
nection is the increase of State-owned real capital 
during the nineteeen-thirties. This increase, how- 
ever, was counterbalanced by a corresponding 
reduction of the real capital in private hands. 
The endeavours of the State to augment the 
nation’s real capital have thus led to no tangible 
result: in other words, drastic State intervention 
has utterly failed to bring about the normal 
increase of real capital. From this experience we 
may derive a lesson. A standstill should not be 
regarded as a satisfactory criterion of national 
vigour. There is no cogent reason for lowering 
our demands for production below the standard 
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_ set up by the long period of progress which 
_ preceded the world war, or by the spell of revival 
_ in the nineteen-twenties. 

These considerations naturally lead up to the 
question as to how the national economy should 
‘be shaped in order to restore a normal rate of 
progress. It follows from the above that the 
“demand for real capital should be greatly inten- 
‘sified. Plans for filling up the gaps in various 
‘branches of production should be drawn up by 
_ the business world. The total deficiency in the 
nation’s economy cannot, however, be estimated. 
It is not even possible to formulate a clear def- 

inition of that deficit. The attempts which have 
_ been made to estimate the magnitude of such 
_ arrears — termed the backlog — have been 

rightly criticized by Terborgh; nor should they 
_ be countenanced by economic science. We are not 
required to produce precisely that amount of real 
“capital which, if progress had been normal, would 
have been produced during the nineteen-thirties, 
but which we have failed to produce. If we are 
_ to start a new sequence of progress, we must set 
out from existing conditions and pay due regard 
to existing needs. Future developments are not 
determined solely by what has been neglected. 
The idea that the undertakings which have been 
neglected constitute a kind of fund for the 
employment of labour is based on a distorted view 
of national economy. In point of fact there will 
never but in case of outer influence be any lack 
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of scope for the productive capacity of a nation, 
whence it is quite unnecessary to lay up a reserve 
of works to be undertaken at some future date. 

No progress, however, will be possible unless 
the necessary resources for an increase of real 
capital are provided by saving; and it should be 
clearly realized that such an increase, however 
urgent it may be, can never go beyond those 
resources. On the other hand, normal saving is 
dependent on the condition that the rights of 
private ownership are safeguarded and are not 
rendered utterly illusory by taxation of a con- 
fiscatory character. So long as national economy 
is based on private enterprise, it must be allowed 
sufficient scope for development. Otherwise we 
cannot expect a normally increasing production 
of real capital. The degree in which these con- 
ditions are fulfilled will determine the rate of 
progress. In its technical aspect, on the other 
hand, progress will also be greatly affected by 
the revolutionary improvements proceeding JOE 
the onward march of science. 

The adherents of the widespread notion that 
the course of development is nearing its end, 
and that subsequently there will be nothing more 
to be done in the service of progress would be- 
nefit by confrontation with the American sta- 
tistical material summarized above. These figures 
strikingly show what immense damage will be 
sustained by a nation if it allows its progress to 
come to a halt, even if only for a few years. 
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Swedish industry has at its disposal an abun- 
dance of rich natural resources: ores, forests, 
water power. On this basis, and with the coopera- 
tion of other factors essential for productive 
enterprise, manufacturing industries which have 
been of paramount importance for the rapid 
material progress of recent times have been gradu- 
ally developed. This progress has been based, in 
a pre-eminent degree, on the existence of a world 
market where Sweden’s industrial products and 
her large staple commodities could find a sale, 
and from which her requirements of raw ma- 
terials not produced at home, as well as of vari- 
ous manufactures and semi-manufactures, have 
normally been supplied. Owing to the rigorous 
blockade which set in during April, Sweden’s 
normal exchange of goods with her natural mar- 
kets and sources of supply was broken off. A 
situation has thus arisen in which we are inevit- 
ably faced with some reduction of productivity, 
and to which we must reconcile ourselves for the 
present. It involves first and foremost the ne- 
cessity for the strictest husbandry of our re- 
sources. Furthermore, we are confronted with 
the prospect of such serious issues as an in- 
creasing shortage of goods essential for the sub- 
sistence of the population, and an unemployment 
crisis, resulting from the lack of markets for 
our export goods and the limited supply of raw 
materials requisite for industrial purposes. In 
consequence, whilst some branches of industry 
are struggling with problems arising from excess 
production or excess capacity, the output in 
other branches is tending to become wholly in- 
adequate. In some lines it is being found difficult, 
or impossible, to replace the lack of imported 
goods, whilst in others it can be compensated by 


new domestic production, though in many cases 
at considerably increased cost. The requisite ad- 
justment — the purpose of which is to relieve 
these tensions, to facilitate the provision of 
supplies for the population and to cover the 
numerous requirements of goods essential for 
the national defence — must be stated to be at 
the present time the central and most pressing 
problem in Sweden’s national economy. 

In endeavouring to achieve these aims of 
economic policy, it has, for various reasons, not 
been considered possible or desirable to leave 
the requisite adjustment to “the free play of 
economic forces”, with the free movement of 
prices as the main incentive and regulator. The 
Swedish authorities have in fact adopted a num- 
ber of measures involving a central regulation 
of the productive forces in important branches, 
or have systematically encouraged closer coopera- 
tion in the industrial world with a view to the 


satisfactory settlement of these various problems . 


of readjustment and effective reorganization. In 


this connection it devolves upon the Federation of © 


Swedish Industries and associated institutions to 
investigate and deal with practical problems of 
production on the public market. The planning and 


execution of the details in complex schemes must — 


obviously be left mainly to industry itself; but, 
without the aid of detailed statistical and other 
information as well as investigations into existing 
stocks of raw materials, requirements of new 
products, etc., readjustments satisfactory both for 
the industrial companies themselves and for the 
national community at large could scarcely be 
attained. 

Within the Federation of Swedish Industries 
these services, as intermediaries, so to speak, be- 
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tween industries, the State authorities and the 
consuming public, have been delegated to its 
Production Committee and its Industrial Investiga- 
tion Department. It devolves on the Production 
Committee in particular to promote the practical 
realization of measures of readjustment. The 
scope of its activities embraces almost the whole 
range of industry, though matters relating to 
fuel, oils, fodder, foodstuffs, medicaments, etc., 
have been entrusted to public bodies specially 
set up for the purpose. 

In examining various possibilities for new and 
substitute production — based, on the one hand, 
on estimates of supplies of raw products and 
technical capacity, and on the other hand, on 
estimated requirements of substitutes for goods 
of which there is a marked shortage — the Pro- 
duction Committee endeavour in the first place to 
encourage such production as appears to have 
prospects of surviving even after the restoration 
of normal conditions. In view of the limited home 
market and the relatively high costs of produc- 
tion as compared with those of foreign countries, 
it is in many cases quite intelligible that the elabor- 
ation of our raw products should have been 
restricted; the more profitable production of 
goods which are sure to find a market has natur- 
ally been given the preference. In some branches, 
on the other hand, non-activity in this direction 
must be attributed, in some measure, to lack of 
enterprise. In view of the blockade, however, it 
is an imperative necessity for us to consider the 
possibilities of new production in every case 
where we are faced with a shortage of important 
products. Taking into account the commodity 
prices of the day, there is undoubtedly a rather 
wide scope for the remunerative production of 
substitutes; and it may be stated with assurance 
that the developments which are now being forced 
upon us by the stress of the situation will in 
many cases tend to create new production which 
will survive, thus raising our high industrial 
standard to a still higher level. Some support 
from the Government will, in many instances, 
doubtless be necessary, but it should be merely 
of a temporary character. I am not referring here 
to that particularly risky wartime production, 
which seems to have but little prospect of sur- 
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viving the present abnormal conditions — the 
undertaking of which, as need arises, should be 
left mainly to the State —, but to that further 
elaboration of certain raw products and semi- 
manufactures which is in line with the natural 
course of technical and economic progress in this 
country. The development on rational lines of re- 
munerative new production in Sweden should in- 
cidentally serve as a valuable contribution to the 
economic system of Europe, when the time comes 
for the restoration of an international distribu- 
tion of production and normal commercial ex- 
changes The Production Committee, having 
taken note, and made a survey, of the plans for 
new production which have been drawn up by 
private companies, are thus in a position to judge 
the kind of enterprises which particularly merit 
encouragement and support. In this regard, as 
previously indicated, the Committee are working, 
and will continue to work, in close touch with 
the State Industrial Commission. A concise re- 
view will now be given of various projects which 
have been, or will be, studied by the Committee. 
The Committee work in close cooperation with 
the State Industrial Commission and it may be 
assumed that this work will become gradually in- 
creased, 

In view of Sweden’s abundant supplies of ore, 
it seems very remarkable that only a few metals 
should be produced within the country, and 
scarcely a single metal on such a scale as com- 
pletely to cover domestic requirements. In regard 
to metals, therefore, there are great possibilities 
for a very considerably extension of production. 
These possibilities have particularly claimed the 
attention of the Production Committee. 

Sweden’s normal requirements of aluminium 
amount to about 5,000 tons per annum. This 
metal is produced to some extent within the 
country on the basis of imported aluminium 
oxide; but at present the importation of that 
substance is seriously impeded. If, however, Swe- 
den is to be well supplied in time of war, it is 
essential that both the oxide and the metal itself 
should be produced at home, and in such amounts 
as to cover at least the most urgent requirements 
during a blockade. The output of the existing 
aluminium works, namely about 2,000 tons per 
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annum, may be considered sufficient for the 
most pressing needs — if only the supply of 
the oxide could be assured. Only a few of the 
countries which produce aluminium on a large 
scale themselves posess the most suitable raw 
material, namely bauxite. Nor are there any 
known deposits of bauxite in Sweden. On the 
other hand, we possess at least one mineral which 
might serve as a fairly good substitute for bauxite, 
notably andalusite, a silicate of aluminium which 
occurs in certain parts of the Boliden minefield. 
Containing about 50 per cent of alumina, this 
mineral is the best domestic material we possess 
as a starting-point for the production of the oxide. 
An aluminium industry proceeding from this raw 
product should, however, be based on a method 
of manufacture which would permit of a rever- 
sion to the more economic process with bauxite 
as a basis when normal conditions are restored. 
There is such a patented process and smelting 
experiments with it on a technical scale have 
yielded very satisfactory results. Complete plans 
for the erection of an aluminium oxide works 
have moreover been drawn up, and intensive 
negotiations have long been carried on re- 
garding questions of locality, power, etc. These 
negotiations are now nearing their completion. 
The prospects of a remunerative aluminium in- 
dustry in Sweden must be regarded, in view of 
relatively cheap power and a considerable home 
market, as quite as promising as those in most 
other countries. As has just been indicated, cheap 
power is a matter of paramount importance in 
this respect. This applies in general to all elec- 
trochemical production, which could undoubtedly 
be considerably more developed also in Sweden 
if cheap power vere more widely available for 
the purpose. 

As regards zinc the natural conditions for do- 
mestic production are very favourable. Sweden 
in fact annually produces very large amounts of 
zine concentrates: thus in 1938 she exported 65,800 
tons with a metal content of approximately 35,000 
tons of zinc. Large amounts of electric power are 
required likewise for the production of zinc, 
especially as it should be based on the electro- 
lytic process. In addition to the said produc- 
tioti of zinc concentrates exploitation of cer- 


tain new deposits has recently begun, and. the 
country possesses moreover unexploited ore de- 
posits containing considerable amount of zinc. 
In such circumstances the Committee find it 
desirable that the zink question should be brought 
to an early solution. - +? 

In view of the large requirements of Jead and 
the present difficulties in importing it, the Pro- 
duction Committee regard the securing of:a re- 
quisite amount of metallic lead as one of their 
principal tasks. In 1938 Sweden’s lead imports 
amounted to 25,700 tons. In the same year 13,500 
tons of lead concentrates, containing 8,600 tons 
of the metal, were produced at home and ex- 
ported. Since then new deposits have been dis- 
covered, so that the supplies of the actual raw 
material are quite satisfactory. The mining of the 
recently discovered deposits is being planned, and 
endeavours are made to devise a method of pro- 
duction adapted to conditions in Sweden. 

Sweden’s requirements of magnesium are not 
very large in quantity, but for certain uses — 
more especially for military purposes — this metal 
ts almost indispensable. For some purposes it could 
also replace aluminium. Suitable raw material in 
the form of dolomite exists in several parts of 
the country, and at bottom the difficulties lie 
merely in the limited range of the home market. 
Despite this limitation, it seems very desirable, 
i, a. in view of the requirements of the military 
forces, that the domestic production of the metal 
should be set on foot. This is a problem which 
the Committee have believed they ought to in- 
vestigate in connection with contemplated meas- 
ures for extending the field of use of the metal. 
Negotiations with interested companies have al- 
ready been started. 

Nickel is simply indispensable for the manu- 
facture of the stainless and heat-resistant steels. 
In 1938 Sweden imported about 2,600 tons of 
this metal with an approximate value of 9 million 
kronor. Hitherto there has been no domestic 
production of nickel, as the existing deposits are 
small and poor. In the present crisis, however, . 
they may prove to be worth mining, whence 
plans for starting the domestic production of the 
metal are being drawn up. Investigations into this 
question — in regard to which the Production 
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Committee have been kept fairly well informed, 
seem to indicate that within the proximate future 
Wwe may expect a limited, but very valuable, pro- 
duction of nickel in Sweden. Should such produc- 
tion soon be started by private initiative, the 
Committee would naturally have no reason to 
engage themselves further in the matter. 

Endeayours are also being made by private 
enterprise to increase the domestic production of 
cobalt; the success of these efforts would in an 
important field considerably improve Sweden’s 
position with a view to her self-support. 

It is, however, not only in respect of the 
mining of minerals that new production and bet- 
ter utilization of the country’s natural resources 
are now desirable. In regard to textiles, more 
especially the artificial textile goods, the condi- 
tions are analogous. Sweden’s total annual re- 
quirements of textile materials (wool, cotton, 
artificial silk, staple fibre etc.) amount to about 
65,000 tons, of which merely an insignificant part 
is produced within the country. Hence, in spite 
of the large stocks which had been very prudently 
laid up before the outbreak of the war, the supply 
of textiles, in the event of a protracted blockade, 
is bound to become a pressing problem. 

‘Artificial silk and staple fibre have so far 
not been produced in Sweden on any large scale. 
Some extension of the production of staple fibre, 
based on the viscose method, has indeed been 
resolved upon, and further extensions are com- 
templated. But even if all these plans should 
be carried into effect, the output would amount 
merely to some 12,000 tons of artificial fibres. 
A further expansion would indeed be very de- 
Sirable, but it would unfortunately encounter 
serious difficulties. This is indicated by the fact 
that for the production of one ton of artificial 
silk or ¢ellulose wool in accordance with that 
_ method z.2 tons of cellulose and no less than 3.2 
tons of chemicals (sulphuric acid, caustic soda 
and carbon disulphide) would be required. A 
_ further extension of the production of artificial 
fibres would thus necessitate a still further ex- 
pansion of the heavy chemical industry. 

It seems, however, that during the discussion 
of the textile question attention has been con- 
eentrated too exclusively on the viscose method, 
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whilst Sweden’s possibilities for the production 
of artificial fibres in accordance with the acetate 
process have possibly been underestimated. This 
method previously required the use of cotton, but 
in recent years the Swedish cellulose industry has 
succeeded in making a product which can comple- 
tely replace cotton for that purpose. It should be 
noted, however, that for the manufacture of ace- 
tate silk large amounts of acetic acid and of acet- 
ic anhydride are required. The acetic acid is 
obtained, as we know, by the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood. The expansion of the charcoal 
industry would thus facilitate a larger and cheaper 
production of this acid. Cooperation between 
the charcoal industries and those manufacturers 
who are interested in the production of acetate 
cellulose must therefore be regarded as very de- 
sirable: here the Production Committee consider 
that they have an important mission to fulfil. 
In this connection it may be observed that cellu- 
lose acetate can also be used as excellent plastic 
material: it is employed abroad on a large scale 
in the making of moulded articles, film etc. 

Sweden’s requirements of synthetic resins and 
plastics are very considerable, and many hitherto 
imported articles might well be produced within 
the country if the necessary basis could be pro- 
vided in the form of an industry of this 
kind. We have the rudiments of such pro- 
duction in those industries which manufacture 
bakelite on the basis of imported phenol and 
of formalin produced at home; but during a 
blockade difficulties might arise in importing the 
raw material. The bakelite, however, might be 
replaced in some measure by certain resins such 
as the urea-formaldehyde resins — the raw ma- 
terial, urea, might be produced within the coun- 
try. Also the vinyl resins, which may be 
produced on the basis af acetylene from calcium 
carbide, deserve notice in this connection. There 
is, however, a large scope for enterprise in this 
line, and the possibilities have by no means been 
exhausted by the examples above adduced. The 
Production Committee have tackled in various 
ways this important problem, though well aware 
of the great difficulties which are in the way of 
the development of a domestic industry of this 
kind. 
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There are well-grounded hopes for a profitable 
new production also in many other lines, which 
can merely be indicated here. On the basis of 
alcohol, solvents and other previously imported 
products could be prepared; and acetone, as well 
as methyl alcohol, which are obtained in the dry 
distillation of wood, may serve as a basis for the 
preparation of similar compounds. Much atten- 
tion is now being devoted to the better utilization 
of gasworks products which previously had been 
considered not to be worth utilizing, or for other 
reasons had been neglected. In this field it is 
possible to obtain benzol, toluene (methyl ben- 
zene), xylene, various pyridine and quinoline 
derivatives, napthalene, and from the latter phtalic 
acid products. Questions relating to these prob- 
lems of production are being dealt with by the 
State Industrial Commission, in some cases in 
cooperation with the Production Committee. 

In the inorganic chemical industry Sweden is 
dependent on, or greatly fettered by, the impor- 
tation of raw materials, especially as regards 
various sodium and potassium salts. The old idea 
of obtaining common salt and various other im- 
portant products from sea water has again been 
taken up by an inventor. In view of the results 
which have apparently been secured, it is not in- 
conceivable that the said salts will be produced 
to some extent within the country. 

Finally, it may be as well to point out that it 
should be possible to extend the existing produc- 
tion of apatite and calcium chloride, as well as of 
baking powder. For obvious reasons, an exhaus- 
tive enumeration of all the articles which may be 
found suitable for new production cannot be 
given here. 


Earlier in the year the loss of employment en- 
tailed by the blockade was to some extent com- 
pensated by the extensive adaptation of many 
Swedish industries for the production of arma- 
ments and other requisites for national defence. 
The adjustments which about the same time took 
place in Swedish export trade have, of course, 
likewise contributed to general employment. Lat- 
terly the above indicated endeavours made by 


various industries and industrial organizations as 
well as by the Government to create a new 
domestic “‘substitute production” have also begun 
to bear fruit. Attention may, for example, be 
drawn to the importance of the new production 
of sulphite spirit, in conjunction with the out- 
put of cellulose for fodder, which has already 
been set on foot. Even if such kinds of produc- 
tion can scarcely fill the entire gap in general 
employment entailed by the shortage of foreign 
raw materials and by the impediments to exporta- 
tion, the unemployment problem should evidently 
be tackled primarily on these lines. Another alter- 
native is, of course, the organization of public 
works. 

That the industrial companies themselves, de- 
spite the uncertainties of the situation and the 
special risks thereby involved, are displaying 
great activity and making determined efforts 
towards rapid readjustment is indicated by a 
recent preliminary statistical survey of plans for 
new industrial investments in 1941. According to 
the results of circular enquiries addressed by the 
Federation of Swedish Industries to companies 
representing (according to the number of wor- 
kers) about 46 per cent. of the entire Swedish 
industry, it appears that industrial investments in 
the course of the present year will amount, reck- 
oned in value, to 86 per cent. of the correspond- 
ing figures for 1939. One-seventh of the new 
plants thus planned for 1941 represents the in- 
tended manufacture of new products. In view of 
the present price trend as compared with that of 
1939, the quantitative decrease in planned indus- 
trial investments is obviously somewhat larger 
than is indicated by the above figure: nevertheless 
the results must be said to be surprisingly good. 
It is significant that certain large plans for indus- 
trial investments are expressly declared to be de- 
pendent on certain alleviations in costs and taxes, 
more especially the excess profits tax, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the relief in the last- 
mentioned respect which. had been foreshadowed 
by the Minister of Finance in respect of new 
enterprises will be carried into effect by the 
Government. 
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_ SWEDEN’S BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


1931-1939 


The compilation of the estimates made by the 
Swedish Board of Trade for Sweden’s balance 
of international payments for 1939 has met with 
special difficulties. This applies, as before, to 
the movements of capital, but additional dif- 
ficulties have been caused by measures or transac- 
tions entailed by the international conflicts of 
that year. These incidental movements, not all 
of which can be considered to have actually had 
the character of transfers of capital, have, so 
far as they could be determined at all, been in- 
cluded in the balance as a net sum under the 
heading “other, non-specified, efflux of capital”. 
The figures for the transfers of capital must 
accordingly be regarded as more than usually 
uncertain, whereas those for income and expen- 
diture of normal character could be more exactly 
determined and are therefore, broadly speaking, 
reliable. As before, it has not been found possible 
to take into account the fluctuations in the gold 
value of the krona : a Swedish krona has been 
reckoned throughout as one krona, regardless of 
its gold value. 

A summary of the figures calculated for 1939 
will be found in the last column of the adjoining 
table, in which, for the purpose of comparison, 
the corresponding figures for 1931—1938 have 
been inserted. Some of the items in the balance 
for 1938 have been revised on the basis of more 
exact data now available. 

As was pointed out in this Quartely in com- 
menting on the balance of payments for 1938, it 
could be anticipated, in view of the markedly 
increasing surplus of imports, that the year 1939, 
as regards income and expenditure proper, would 
result in a surplus of expenditure. As will be 
seen from the table, this anticipation was amply 
fulfilled. A surplus of income of 74 million kro- 


nor (revised figure) for 1938 was set off by 


a surplus of expenditure of 269 million kronor 


for 1939. The surplus of imports in fact rose 
in that year from 243 to 617 million kronor. 
In judging this figure it should be borne in mind 
that considerable quantities of goods were im- 
ported during the year as reserve stores. 

The increase in the surplus of imports was 
compensated merely to a slight extent by a ten 
per cent. rise in “sundry income and expenditure 
items”. This rise was due. almost solely to larger 
net receipts from shipping to and from foreign 
ports. These receipts were in fact estimated at 
237 million kronor, as against 190 million kronor 
(revised figure) for 1938. In this connection it 
should be noted that the method of calculating the 
net receipts from shipping freights has now been 
modified. For a sequence of years the expenditure 
of Swedish ships in foreign countries had been 
estimated, on the basis of previous investigations, at 
49.5 per cent. of the gross freight earnings. To 
judge by Norwegian investigations, this ratio has 
changed in the course of the last few years, 
resulting in a reduction of the stated percentage. 
For the year 1939 it has been estimated at 38 
per cent; the corresponding figure for 1938 was 
at the same time revised and reduced to 40 per 
cent. 

The income from Swedish capital in foreign 
countries was reduced from 130 to 108 million 
kronor; this should be viewed in the light of the 
difficulties, ensuing from the state of war, in 
effectuating payments of interest. The adverse 
change in comparison with 1938 is, however, in 
part merely nominal, being due to the fact that 
a number of interest payments which had pre- 
viously fallen due were collected in that year. 

The surplus of expenditure was covered in the 
first place by sales of foreign exchange. These 
in fact constitute the major part of the 546 million 
shown under “other, non-specified, influx of 
capital”. A minor part, however, was covered by 
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Sweden’s Balance of International Payments in the Years 1931 to 1939. 
(In millions of kronor.) 
| 
1931 1932 1933 1934} 1935 1936 | 1937 * 1938 1939 
Goods ‘ 
Exports 1. bonne en me one +1,135] + 964|+1,093 | +1,316| +1,312| +1,526] +2,012] +1,855| +1,901 
Tmiports cok: cali seeegaar eer eepcataretcaan —1,439 | —1.169 |—1,108 |—1,320| —1,495 | —1,646| —2,138| —2,098 | —2.518 
Balance af trade) — 304 —— 2054) Sea eS ai ZO 126| — 243 | — 617 
Sundry income and expenditure items. 
Freight receipts after deducting expendi- 
ture. for coal. oil etc. in foreign ports} +139| +117] +115) +121) +124] +136 +170; +190) +237 
Remittances of Swedish-Americans to 
homie conn Ya. arcs oe ae, eee + 26| + 35] + 20) + 12) + 12] + 14 +17) + 14| + 12 
Income (inclusive of profits) from Swedish ; 
capital gabroad! g-seet ean tee +108} +168] +115) +102] +121) +111 +135| +130] +108 
| Interest and dividends on Swedish securi- 
| ties abroad Bannan heen ae — 94} — 30] — 25| — 22) — 22) —:23| = 18] — 21) — a 
Expenditure of Swedish travellers abroad 
(after deducting expenditure of foreign 
travellers in Sweden) etc... ..... a Ah ages HMI, PemeR Tee OH ere yt eS yd = 7) == 7 ee 
Other income and expenditure items (nett)} — 4] + 0] — 1] — 4] + o| + 6 + 14. + IN) +015 
| Total of sundry income and expenditureitems| +177| +294| +227| +206| +244| +242 get + 317 | + 348 
Net total of goods and sundry income and 
expenditure items| —127) + 89| +212| +202) + 61| +122 +185} + 74| —269 
Transfers of capital. 
Sale to foreign countries of Swedish 
SECUTIDIES > citi) keer een ramen me +149| + 65) + 49] + 33| + 76| +11 + 92) +118] + 71 
Sale to foreign countries of foreign securities) +194] +154] +123] +110] + 67} +12 +103; + 62} + §2 
Other, non-specified, influx of capital +448] +151] +201] + 60/ +9 +111 +188] +370| +546 
Repurchase of Swedish securities —128| — 49|/ — 72] — 39| — 3 — 7o — 93| — 66| — 71 
Purchase of foreign securities... . . —120| — 66] — 62| —167| — 99} —1%1 —109| —164| — 7 | 
Other, non-specified, efflux of capital —491| —358| —433| —291| —124| —136 —371| —I1I3 ome nd 
Total transfers of capital (mett)| + 52} —103] —194| —294| — 23| — 36 —190 +207 | +211 | 
Gold and gold coin (neti). ....... + 38) + 7) — 43| + 78] — 63] —208 + 0 —282 | + 61! 
Allowance for incomplete or doubtful data| + 37| + 7| + 25| + 14] + 25| +122 +5" oh Se 


* Revised figures. 


the sale of gold from deposits abroad, or directly 
exported. 

There will presumably be a_ considerable 
surplus of expenditure also for the year 1940. 
The decisive factor, the balance of trade proper, 
shows for the last year an import surplus of 
662 million kronor. It should be noted, however, 
that a considerable part of the importation in 
1940 has proceeded from freeports and bonded 
warehouses. The goods taken out of bond had 
as a rule been paid for at an earlier stage, and 
had thus previously affected the balance of 
payments. In reality, therefore, the adverse bal- 
ance of trade is appreciably less than is indicated 


by that figure. Even if this is taken into account, 
however, it seems improbable that the surplus in 
other items of income could cover the deficit in 
the balance of trade. 

The figures quoted above indicate merely one 
aspect of Sweden’s economic relations with 
foreign countries, namely the actual money trans- 
actions which have taken place and which could 
be determined or approximately estimated. They 
do not, however, enlighten us regarding possible 
changes in the value of the considerable amounts 
of capital which lie behind some of these trans- 
actions. And yet, political and economic develop- 
ments in recent years, and especially during the 
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present war, have greatly affected those values. 
Tf, for example, we consider the large claims in 
the form of bond loans which Sweden has secured 
since the end of the former war, we shall find 
that already several years before the outbreak of 
the present war these claims had, at any rate for 
the time being, depreciated in value owing to the 


increasing difficulties experienced by the debtor 


countries in effectuating the stipulated interest 
and sinking-fund payments. From an article 
regarding Swedish holdings of foreign bonds, 
published in this Quarterly in 1935, it appears 
that at the end of 1934 full interest and sinking- 


fund were being received in respect of less than 
half of these holdings. The present war has, of 
course, further impeded, or entirely prevented, 
the transfer of interest and sinking fund. It need 
merely be noted that all the debtor countries of 
importance are involved in the war or in some 
way directly affected by it. How matters will 
work out after the end of the war will, of course, 
depend partly on its issue, partly on its duration. 
Should the war be very protracted, the difficulties 
in regulating the interest and sinking-fund pay- 
ments will be very great. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION, DURING 


FOURTH OUARK TERS OE 


The General Situation. Apart from a few 
exceptional cases, Sweden has not succeeded in 
securing an opening for her overseas shipping 
through the mines in the Skagerrak. The slow 
and costly transit traffic via Petsamo and Vladi- 
vostok covers merely a fraction of her import 
requirements. 

The effects of this commercial blockade — which 
marks the beginning of Sweden’s real difficulties 
during the war — made themselves felt in in- 
creasing measure during the last quarter of 1940 
in regard to the supply of coal and other fuel 
as well as production and employment in industry 
and agriculture. Owing to the shortage of cattle 
food, the supply of which had been reduced by 
about one-fourth in consequence of the poor 
harvest, the slaughter of cattle was markedly 
increased and the production of milk reduced 
during the autumn. After the beginning of Oc- 
tober, by which time a number of long-planned 


1940 


dwelling-houses had been completed, the crisis in 
the building trade became acute, and residential 
construction in the larger towns fell to a bottom 
level. 

At the same time, however, the endeavours to 
adjust production, internal communications and 
foreign trade to the exigencies of the situation 
had begun to yield more tangible results. New 
manufactures and substitute production had been 
started on a more extensive scale. Plans had been 
drawn up for providing the country with essential 
supplies for a considerable time ahead, and 
especially in regard to fuel and certain branches 
of industry these schemes had begun to be reali- 
zed. That part (approximately half) of the Swed- 
ish mercantile marine which had been held up 
within the barrier of mines in the Skagerrak 
found employment on a somewhat larger scale 
in the autumn, so that previous impediments to 
the shipment of wood goods and pulp across the 


Business Activity Index of the Skandinaviska Banken. 


Season adjusted index numbers relating to the clearing turnover (1929 =100). 
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Baltic were eliminated. Railway traffic has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily, in spite of the heavy strain 
' entailed by the large transport of firewood. The 
adaption of a large number of motor lorries for 
_ driving by producer gas has enabled also other 
necessary transports to be effectuated, despite the 
shortage of petrol. Last but not least, welcome 
trade facilities have been secured by commercial 
agreements with the countries round the Baltic. 
According to the statistics of the Federation 
of Swedish Industries, Sweden’s total industrial 
production during the seven months’ period from 
May to December was rather well maintained, 
showing a reduction of merely 16 to 17 per cent., 
as compared with the first quarter of 1940, when 
it was on a record scale. This reduction must be 
considered to have been the direct effect of the 
commercial blockade in April; the apparent sta- 
bility during the ensuing period is accounted for 
by the fact that the decline of production in certain 
branches was compensated by greater activity in 
others, largely owing to State contracts of supply 
for the military forces and in connection with 
measures for economic preparedness. 
Production under the auspices of the State 
has had merely a minor effect on general business 


activity, the trend of which was marked by a 
considerable decline during the second and third 
quarters of 1940 and an incipient stabilization 
during the last quarter. According to the business 
activity index of the Skandinaviska Banken, 
which shows the value of the clearing of com- 
mercial paper, the turnover during the four 
quarters last year amounted respectively to 
142.6, 129.5, I17.9 and 117.3 per cent. of the 
quartely average in 1929. 

The divergent trend in different branches of 
industry is naturally parallelled by consider- 
able disparities in the living conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, in spite of some 
shifting of labour, and though the calling-up of 
conscripts has relieved the pressure on the labour 
market as a whole. In Norrland the sawmills 
and pulp mills along the coasts are short of 
work, whereas the supply of labour is inadequate 
at the large timber-cuttings in the interior of 
the country. The seaports and fishing popula- 
tion on the west coast have been severely affected 
by the stagnation of shipping in the Skagerrak. 
On the other hand, employment is satisfactory in 
those districts in central Sweden where the 
machine industry predominates. The shortage of 


Employment in the Industry. 


dhe of The curve represents the supply of work as stated by the Labour Board (scale right). ie 
g-hours The columns signify the number of working-hours in the industry (scale left) employment 
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fodder most severely affects the south of Sweden, 


where the breeding of pigs and poultry as well . 


as the production of milk on the basis of imported 
feeding stuffs predominate. In the event of a 
protracted blockade, the small farmers, who are 
largely dependent on the production of animal 
foodstuffs, will apparently have to contend with 
growing difficulties. 

The money market has been greatly affected 
by the ups-and-downs in the liquidity of industries 
as well as by the numerous calls upon it arising 
from the payments of taxes, defence loan sub- 
scriptions and the wartime precautions (evacua- 
tion, shelters etc.) of the general public. The note 
circulation, withdrawals from the savings banks 
and borrowing from the insurance companies on 
the security of life insurance policies showed a 
distinct swelling at the outbreak of the war and 
on the extension of the war first to Finland and 
then to Norway. The deposits of the eighty-five 
largest saving banks during the period from Sep- 
tember 1939 to May 1940 were reduced by 227 
million kronor, and during the months June— 
December by 73 million kronor, corresponding to 
8.3 and 2.6 per cent., respectively, of the deposit 
holdings in August 1939. New borrowing from 
the insurance companies on the security of life 


insurance policies has never amounted. to a 
large sums. 

As regards the commercial banks the mo- 
vements of capital have been of far greater 
magnitude: and these movements showed a dif+ 
ferent trend during those parts of the war period 
which fall before and after May 1940, when the 
effects of the commercial blockade appear to have 
fully manifested themselves. During the first- 
mentioned period, namely from September 1939 
to May 1940 there was an efflux of foreign ex- 
change to the extent of about 700 million kronor 
in connection with intensified imports, partly paid 
in advance. During the latter period, from June 
to December 1940, the stock of gold and foreign 
exchange again increased; this increase, which 
amounted to about 34 million kronor, was due 
to the fact that the imports had in-part already 
been paid for, whilst there was an influx of 
foreign exchange in payment of exports, as well 
as in the form of interest payments and freight 
receipts from that part of the Swedish mercantile 
marine which had been shut off from the home 
country and is now employed in foreign carrying 
trade. The deposit and loan business of the com- 
mercial banks has in no small degree been di- 
rectly affected by the transactions with foreign 


Note Circulation of the Riksbank (in million Kronor). ? 


I. Outbreak of Great Power War, September 1939. 
II. Outbreak of Finnish War, December 1939. 
Ill. Outbreak of Norwegian War, April 1940. 


The dotted line denotes original figures, the whole line season-adjusted figures. 


' countries, and shows an analogous trend. During 
the first-mentioned period the deposits were 
| reduced by about 440 million kronor, whilst ad- 
mces increased by about 260 million kronor, the 
result being an increase in the excess of advances 
| over deposits to the extent of about 700 million 
Kronor. During the second-mentioned period the 
deposits again increased, namely by about 185 
‘million kronor, whilst advances were reduced by 
| about 410 million kronor, so that the excess of 
_ advances over deposits was reduced by about 595 
million kronor. This trend has resulted in sharp 
_ ups-and-downs in the liquid position of the com- 
mercial banks. The cash reserves, which at the 
_ beginning of the first-mentioned period amounted 
t to about 639 million kronor, had been reduced by 
_ the end of the period to an amount which fell 
_ below the rediscounts to which the banks had 
been obliged to resort by 104 million kronor. 
_ By the end of October the cash reserves, inclusive 
| of treasury bills, and after deducting rediscounts, 
had again increased, namely to 637 million kro- 
| nor; moreover, the banks, on a rough estimate, 
"had bought for their own account defence bonds 
‘to the extent of 45 to 50 million kronor. At the 
" end of the year the figure for the cash reserves 
' had increased to 651 million kronor. 
' The present relative abundance of cash reserves 
|| in the commercial banks, as has been pointed out 
On previous occasions, is presumably of a tem- 
| Porary character, being due to the slowing down 
_ of business activity and the liquidity of a number 
| of large economic units. That the bank deposits 
| should be further increased by State expenditure 
| and a favourable trend of prices seems scarcely 
| probable: it should be borne in mind that the 
| State orders to industries will at most serve to 
( replace other production which has been dropped, 
|| and that the profits prospects of industrial com- 
pennies have been cut down by excess profits tax 
as well as by State and private price control. 
“Moreover, any such extra profits as may be made 
\ by the farmers owing to the fixing of prices 
tended to stimulate production are largely 
destined to be deposited in the savings banks 
thus eventually to be invested on the market 
r long loans. 
On that market the trend of interest was in 
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advance of the changes in the rates of the Riks- 
bank and the commercial banks. The yield on 
bonds, which from September 1939 to April 1940 
had risen for Government loans from 2°/, to 4.5 % 
and as regards first-class industrial loans from 
3 to no less than 7.3 %, had by the end of last 
year fallen to 3?/, and 4.8 %, respectively. This 
market, as we know, is dominated by the accu- 
mulation of funds in insurance companies and 
savings banks, which in recent years has amount- 
ed, on a rough estimate, to about 450 million 
kronor per annum. 

According to the statistics of the Swedish Board 
of Trade, wholesale prices during the past quarter 
rose from the index number 148 in September to 
159 in December (1935 — 100). The price advance 
has been most marked in regard to imported goods 
(for which the quotations in certain cases are 
merely nominal) and for agricultural products. 
At the end of 1940 the cost-of-living index showed 
a rise in the cost of living of 22 per cent., as 
compared with the end of 1938. 

In accordance with the trade agreement between 
Germany and Sweden 5.7 million tons of German 
coal and coke and 300,000 tons of commercial 
iron were to be exported to Sweden in 1940. By 
Christmas about 5 millions tons of coal and coke 
and about 250,000 tons of commercial iron had 
been received. Inclusive of the resulting ar- 
rears for 1940, the stipulated imports from 
Germany for the present year amount to about 
6.4 million tons of coal and coke and about 
350,000 tons of commercial iron. The importance 
of this agreement is indicated by the fact that it 
is expected to regulate a trade exchange amount- 
ing to about 2 milliard kronor at mainly fixed 
prices. For several groups of commodities, how- 
ever, neither the quantities nor the prices nor the 
freight rates would seem to have been fixed. In 
regard to Swedish exports of timber products 
further negotiations are to be conducted. It is 
to be feared that the export prices which will 
then be fixed may from the Swedish viewpoint 
show a further decline in the prices obtainable in 
commercial relations with Germany. 

The exports of Swedish wood goods and pulp 
were conveyed last year at relatively low freights 
largely on German tonnage, until it was to some 
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extent withdrawn from the Baltic in August and 


September. As the freight rates of Swedish vessels 
are influenced in a larger degree by special costs 
entailed by the war, the shipments stopped; they 
were, however, resumed to a satisfactory extent 
and with Swedish tonnage during the last two 
months of 1940. 

Reckoned in value, Swedish exports have stead- 


ily increased since May 1940, whereas the trend 


of imports has been more irregular. In the course 
of the last few months, however, the excess of 
imports has been reduced. Furthermore, whereas 
import prices in the period from March to De- 
cember rose by 21 per cent. and solely during the 
three months from September to December by 
18 per cent., export prices rose from the bottom 
level in July merely by 5 to 6 per cent. 


Imports Exports at 
Million kronor 
Jan.—Dec. 1935... .. 1,476 1,297 179 
> BEET ORON so). s 1,633 1,514 119 
> > 22.) ee 2,123 2,000 123 
> SEEEIOZO’,. -. -- s 2,082 1,843 239 
> BEER... ws 2,489 1,879 610 
> SEEQAC 2. =. = . 2,000 1,338 662 


Owing to the shortage of raw materials or the 
necessary rationing of stocks of raw products, the 
commercial blockade has led to diminished pro- 
duction also for home industries, which in some 
cases has been manifested in further reductions of 
hours of work. The textile and clothing indu- 
stries, which in July were supplied with large 


_ State orders, have since then and up to the month 


‘namely 


q 


of November reduced their output by about 11 
per cent. 

For the machine industry as a whole the stop- 
page of the export of certain products has been 
more than compensated by the fact that the 
blockade has led to a production of machines 
partly to replace machinery which could not be 
imported, and partly for substitute industries in 
course of establishment. The making of producer 
gas units has also been of considerable importance. 
It has thus apparently been possible to maintain 
production, broadly speaking, at the record level 
attained at the beginning of 1940. Nor has the 
iron and steel industry been put to any severe 
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strain, despite the impediments to the exportation 
of high-grade steel and the stagnation of build- 
ing activity, which normally consumes so much 
iron. 

House building in the towns showed last year a 
continuous decrease. In towns with a population 
of over 30,000 the number of completed “hearths” 
(room or kitchen) amounted during the first three 
quarters to 82, 59 and 36 per cent., respectively, 
of the number for the corresponding quarter in 
the preceding year. The number of “hearths” in 
course of construction at the beginning of Oc- 
tober 1940 was merely 11.5 per cent. of the cor- 
responding number a year before. 

The fitting-up of producer gas units on motor- 
vehicles is proceeding at a rapid pace. From the 
tst of October to the middle of December 1940 
the number of vehicles driven by producer gas 
had increased from 11,700 to 24,920, of which 
31.5 per cent. are driven by gas produced from 
firewood and the remainder by charcoal gas. Our 
requirements of producer gas fuel, when that fuel 
has been more generally adopted for the propul- 
sion of vehicles, are estimated at 40 million hecto- 
litres, which corresponds to 7 million cubic metres 
of firewood. It should be noted that in normal 
times the production of firewood in Sweden has 
scarcely exceeded 17 million cubic metres. Dif- 
ficulties have arisen in the charring of wood, and 
a shortage of charcoal is anticipated in the sum- 
mer of 1941. Large charcoal kiln plants are being 
planned. 

In order to cover the requirements of firewood 
for the driving of vehicles with producer gas and 
to replace fuel which could not be imported, the 
State wood-cutting programme has been extended 
from 16 million cubic metres of firewood for the 
season from the Ist July 1939 to the 30th June 
1940 to 30 million cubic metres for the present 
season. The execution of this plan is bound to 
create difficulties for the wood-cutting of the 
timber industries, and it is evident that the large 
demand for producer gas charcoal will continue 
adversely to affect the iron works. The problem 
of transporting firewood and charcoal to the 
places of consumption can scarcely be considered 
to have as yet been solved; there is a heavy strain 
on the railways owing to these transports. The 
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Other Andustriesemy 2 cere aeeee 134 || 186 || 172 || 171) 169] 140] 137 |1130| 153] 128] 131] 137] 125128) 129] 147] 147] 155 

| Of which 

| Griingesberg Company ...... 78 || 177 || 219|| 191| 178] 145] 145 131] 167| 110) 131] 134] 125|128| 137] 165) 171]| 155 

| Exporting engineering industries . . | 167|/223]] 196|| 195] 188] 149] 146 |)133] 162) 133) 140] 147) 136/141] 139) 152| 152) 161 

| Other, including iron and steel ind... | 148] 196|| 173 || 181] 182) 153] 149 ||138| 161] 130| 132| 138| 124/128} 130] 151] 154] 170 
Wood-goods and pulp-ind. 108 | 146 || 131 || 124) 127] 107] 104||104| 116] 104] 102] 110] 9Q]100| 100} 112] 110] 119 
Combined wood and iron ind. . | 143, 186] 176 || 200) 209; 181) 177 ||184| 208, 196) 187| 195) 176|176; 180; 208! 202}| 211 

} Banks:.« fs 90, io yea enone eae | 168 | 189 || 191 || 192| 183] 149] 149 ||143] 153] 127] 128] 147] 132|132)| 139) 143) 155] 156) 
Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. * For October 1939 the figures refer 


in part to minimum prices, and for December mainly so. 


number of “truck axle kilometres” per weekday 
for loaded trucks on the State railways rose from 
1794 during the first ten months of 1938 to 2,727 
for the same period in 1940: traffic on those 
private railways which in the meantime have been 
incorporated in the State railway system has not 
been included in the last-mentioned figure. 

The situation of Swedish agriculture has serio- 
usly changed for the worse owing to the stoppage 
of the imports of fodder and the poor harvest of 
1940, Cattle have been slaughtered on a very 
large scale since July 1940. During the third 
quarter of 1940 the number of large cattle killed 
and inspected in slaughter-houses was 42 per cent. 
larger than in the same period in 1939, whilst the 
corresponding figure for October 1940 was no 
less than 76 per cent. On the other hand, the pro- 
duction of pork and bacon is beginning to show 
a decline in consequence of the decrease in the 
number of coverings since the end of 1939. The 
number of slaughtered pigs in the third quarter 
of 1940 was 17 per cent. less than during the 
same period in 1939, and in October 1940 was 
26 per cent. less. For the current “stable-feeding 
period” it is estimated that approximately 4,425 
million fodder units with at least 400,000 tons of 
digestible albumen will be available for the farm- 
ers, which means a reduction of 22.5 and 27.8 
per cent. respectively, as compared with normal 
supplies. It is believed that the decrease in the 
available supply of feeding stuffs will chiefly 
affect the breeding of pigs and poultry. 


From January 2nd 1940 the minimum prices are no longer in force. 


The Stock Market. In the course of the 
past year dealings in shares have been on an 
exceptionally small scale. After the rise in shares, 
which followed the conclusion of peace between 
Russia and Finland, war events have led to new. 
falls of share prices. As regards the last quarter 
there was a rather marked rise of prices in No- 
vember, followed by a new decline, which be- 
came more and more pronounced towards the 
end of December. The level of share prices at 
the end of the year was scarcely higher than at 
the beginning, when, in spite of the recent aboli- 
tion of minimum prices, the share market was 
dull and hesitating. The trend of share prices 
during the year is shown by the appended tables _ 
and diagrams. The distinctly low level of share — 
prices must be attributed to the international 
situation, the heavier incidence of taxation and 
the rise of interest on the bond market. 

The bond market was long dominated by the 
big defence loan. When the subscription lists were 
withdrawn on the 1st November subscriptions 
had come in to the approximate amount of 800 
million kronor: on the issue of the loan it had 
been announced that the minimum amount re- 
quired by the Government to cover immediate 
expenditure was about 500 million kronor. Also 
during the two following months transactions in 
other bond loans were on quite a small scale. 
The principal bond loans issued in the course 
of the fourth quarter of 1940 were the follow- 


ing: 


4 
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is Interest t Issue 
‘a Tssued by tate Sea price 

in % es in % 
. kronor : 
Swedish Cities’ Mortgage Bank 4 17,000,c00° 97 
City of Stockholm. ..... 4 30,000,000 97 
_AB. Stockholms Sparvagar (Tram 

Bempaiyyen ss. 4 6,000,000 95 


* In connection with the conversion of a previous loan. 


In the following table approximate figures 
_ are given for the yield (in percentage) corre- 

sponding to the market prices of representative 
_ bond loans during the last few months. Ac- 
_ cording to these figures the prices at the end 
of 1940 corresponded to the following yields: for 
Government and mortgage bank loans about 
—37/; %, for municipal loans about 4 % and for 
first-class industrial loans 4.6.to 4.8 %. Gen- 
_ erally speaking, bond prices weakened somewhat 
_ during the last two months of the year. This 
-may have been partly due to the seasonal strain 


on the money market, but possibly also to the 
anticipation of a renewed rise of interest on the 
market for long-term loans. 


Num- 1940 1941 

é ‘ ber Of s4/, 16 /, 16/5 13/, BS 15 / 13/ 14/ 
Swedish Government. loans ‘° °7 id ena k: a 
3% 1934-. Conv. 1944 1 4-12 3.99 3.8 3.69 3.63 3.67 3.69 3.65 


3 % 1937-97. Conv. 1947 I 4.20 4.00 3.79 3.67 3.64 3.62 3.04 3.54 


Mortgage Banks. 


3 % Conv. 1944—47 . . 4 


Repayment 1999-2009, 
at latest. 


4.23 3.96 3-77 3.66 3.61 3.58 3.62 3.60 


Municipalities, 


3, 37/4 and 4 % Conv. 
EQAS=-AOW aaah ale 0 3 
Repayment 1956-1966, 

at latest. 


4.58 4.29 4.19 4.00 3.04 3.08 4-06 4.or 


Industrial Companies. 

3°/4 1937-57- Conv.1947 3 
31/2 % 1937-62. » 1947 1 
4 % 1935-55. » 1945 1 


6.33 §-53 5.31 5.00 4.85 4.80 4.20 4.69 
$-97 5.28 5.15 4.65 4.65 4.53 4.59 4.56 
6.49 §.61 4.79 4.48 4.52 4.56 4.64 4.56 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* The Riksbank holding of gold is given at its market value, other items at 


Rates of Exchange. 


their book values. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 
Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
“¢ | Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries | Th e Riksbank’s | 
million kronor 
| Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold1 E a cintetee ’ Note Circulation 
: = irae oreign Countries ai 
| Riksbank | Commercial banks Total : (million kr.) (million kr.) (million ke.) 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938] 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 1939 | 1940 
| 
| Jan... 72 | 695 | 406 |— 55} —15|+ 72|-917 | 680 | 478 | 948] 1363 | 1084] 1920| 2058] 1490| 880} 953] 1330) 
| Feb. . gz1 | 675 | 485 |— 38) —19/+ 80] 883 | 656 | 565 | 981| 1364| 916] 1902| 2039] 1401| 870] 943| 1298 
March . || 866 | 660 | 505 |— 319] —21/+ 87] 847 | 639 | 592 | 1013] 1367] 727 | 1879 | 2027 | 1232| 898] 973 | 1303 
I (Average) || 920 | 677 | 465 |— 37/18) + 80 882 658 | 545 | 981 | 1365) 909| 1901 | 2041/1374) 883] 956) 1310 
April... . . |] 85£ | 618 | 454 |— 24] —39/+102| 827 | 579 | 556 | to11| 13y7| 752 | 1862 | 2015 | 12 8 | 994 | 1427 
Mey) searana 827 | 593 | 433 |— 29 —50/+ 99) 799 | $43 | 532 | 1060|1419| 793 | 1887 | 2012/1225 | 883} 965 1435| 
June: ay ee 814 | 583 | 437 |— 39] —21|/+ 94] 775 | 562 | 531 | 1088) 1425) 834 ry 2008 | 1271 | 922 997 1431 
Il (Average) | 831 | 508 | 441 |— 31) —37 + 98 800 | 561 | 530 | 1053/ 1414| 793] 1884 | 2012 1234| 904 5 | 1430 
July! ee es. 803 | 563 | 578 |— 22) -17|+ 86) 781 | 546 | 664 | 1 1434) 725 1899 | 1997 | 1304} 907) 987 | 1394 
Aug. 797 | 549 | 685 |— 28] —12|+ 71| 769 | 537 | 756 | 1112) 1488] 644] 1909 | 2037) 1329| 919| 1017 | 1399 
Sept: 2 ees 923 | 476 | 753 |—201| —42|+ 48] 721 | 434 | 801 | 1240/1499] 638] 2163/1974) 1391] 976| 1189| 1411 
LI (Average) || 841 | 529 | 672 |— 84, —24/+ 68] 757 | 506 | 740 | 1149|1474| 669| 1990 | 2003 | 1341 | 934 | 1064 | 140% 
Oct: Re aoe 819 | 421 | 774 |—130] — 3|+ 12| 6x9 | 418 | 786 | 1299] 1396; 631 | 2118] 1817] 1405] 991] 1192) 1391 
Novice | 784 | 386 | 801 |— 8g| +11|— 34] 695 | 397 | 767 | 1327] 1398) 658 | 2111| 1784] 1459] 953 | 1190] 1362 
|| Sec sah meu 751 | 301 | 750 |\— 40) +47|— 64) 711 | 348 | 686 | 1332) 1293| 672 | 2083 | 1594] 1422 | 1008 | 1356] 1428 
| ___IV (Average) || 785 | 369 | 775 |— 87) +18|— 29! 608 | 387 | 746 | 1319 | 1362| 654 | 2104/1712| 1429] 994 | 1246| 1304 
The figures comprise balances with foreign customers ‘ | 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month. Monthly averages - 
amounts due to foreign customers. 


| 
| Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 
i | 
London | New York Paris Berlin 
| Kr. for & | Kr, for $ x | Kr. for 100 francs Kr. for 100 Rmk 
|_1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 1939 | 1940 
Jan. . . || 19.405 | 19.427 | 16.950 | 3.885 | 4.166 | 4.200 | 13.085 | II.056 | 9.604 | 156.948 | 167.530 
Feb. | 19.411 | 19.422 | 16.950 | 3.872 | 4.149 | 4.200 | 12.810 | II.ogo | 9.608 | 157.008] 167.010 
March «+ wll IG.Azo) | Odes | 16.950 | 3.900 | 4.149 | 4.200 | 12.315 | 11.050 | 9.134 | 1§7.294| 166.846 
I (Average) || 19.412 | 19.423 | 16.950 | 3.886 4-155 4.200 | 12.737 | 11.052 | 9.449 | 157.083 | 167.129 
April iy, 6 cakes | 19.410 | 19.414 | 16.950 | 3.903 | 4.152 | 4.200 | 12.200 | Il.o50 | 8.550 | 157.261] 166.898 
May Sean ra, 19.403 | 19.420 | 16.950 | 3.909 4.151 | 4.200 |*II.034 | Il.o50 .gt0 | 157.432| 167.156 
| June . . . . «| 19.400 | 319.428 | 16.950 | 3.917 | 4.153 | 4.200 | II.coo | II.050 915 | 158.114 167.000 
I (Average) | 19.404 | 19.421 | 16.950 | 3.910 | 4.152 | 4.200 | IN.qtr | 11.050 | 8.458 | 157.602) 167.018 
aalye ere sts 19.403 | 19.417 | 16.950 | 3.939 | 4.151 4.200 | 10.987 | 11.050 | 9.589 | 158.683] 167.000 
Angin tie odo | 19.401 | 19.241 | 16950 | 3.978 | 4.157 | 4.200 | I0.980\| 10.970 | 9.756 | 159.861| 167.111 
Septig. fs -s0 cts 19.401 | 16.985 | 16950 | 4.047 | 4.200 | 4.200 | 11.000 | 9.744 | 9.800 | 161.990} 168.500 
III (Average) || 19.402 | 18.548 | 16.950 | 3.988 | 4.169 | 4.200 | 10.989 | 10.588 | 9.715 | 160.178| 167.537 
OCs cia enn iis | 19.419 | 16.950 | 16.950 | 4.079 | 4.200 | 4.200 | 10.962 | 9.738 | 9.881 | 163.750| 168.692 
Noy. 4 : | 19.418 | 16.610 | 16.950 | 4.128 | 4.200 | 4.200 | 10.950 | 9.519 | 9.500 | 165.769] 169.000 
Oy Yok aegis ees | 19.425 | 16.688 | 16.950 | 4.163 | 4.200 | 4.200 | 11.036 | 9.517 | 9.000 | 167.450] 169.000 
IV (Average) || 19.421 | 16.749 | 16.950 | 4.123 | 4.200 | 4.200 | 10.983 | 9.591 | 9.460 | 165.656| 168.897 


* From May 5th, inclusive. 
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* 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


Commercial banks Share Index Shares sold 
on the Stockholm 


x Sige enadl 


Advances Surplus of 


mer os incl. bills rediscoun- Advances | Home Industries | Other Industries Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) | (1000 kr.) 


1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1938 | 1939 | 1940] 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1938 | 1939 | 1940 


++ 2 + + «1/3823 | 4145 | 4334 | 3974 | 4223) 4831) 151 | 7 207 158 | 175 | 145 | 172 | 171 | 130 | 1357 | 1034] 257 
2 aaa 3822 | 4169 | 4231 | 4012 | 4265 | 4897 190 | 96 | 666] 160 | 175 | 136 | 172 | 170 | 130 | 926] 873] 213 
3868 | 4260 | 4245 | 4058 | 4327| 4884, 190 | 67 | 639 || 155 | 180 | 149 | 167 | 176 | 153 | 1063] 997] 684 
3838 | 4191 | 4270 | 4015 | 4272 4871 177 | 81 | Gor | 158 | 177 | 143 | 170 | 172 | 138 | 1115| 968 
1. Cone eee 3844 | 4217 | 4120 | 4095 | 4375 | 4865 251 | 158 | 744 || 152 | 177 |. 134 | 161 | 165 | 128 | 950] 814] 370 
5 ea 3832 | 4190 | 4007 | 4133 | 4414| 4798 301 | 224 | 791 || 157 | 182 | 134 | 164 | 170 | 132 559 782) 255 
<7. . « . 113832 | 4242 | 3999 | 4140 | 4450 | 4702 | 308 | 208 | 703 || 155 | 188 | 135 | 153 | 174 | 131 | 768] 1509] 220 | 
3836 | 4216 | 4042 | 4123 | 4413 | 4788 287 197 | 746 || 155 | 182 | 134 | 159 | 170 | 130 | 759| 1035| 282 
Bch en. 3938 | 4367 | 4132 | 4135 | 4437| 4612| 197 | 70 | 480 || 160 | 187 | 144 | 166 | 169 | 137 | 869] 376) 157 | 
ere sak 4009 | 4447 | 4199 | 4172 | 4535 | 4548 | 16 88 | 358 | 161 | 186 | 134 |.168 | 170 | 125 | 585] 732) 111 
5 taro ape 4059 | 4488 | 4223 | 4237 | 4742 | 4456 178 | 254 | 233 || 161 | 187 | 136 | 168 | 167 | 128 | 1405] 994] 166 
foo4 | aa 4182 | 4181 | 4571 | 4539 | 179 | 137 | 357 || 161 | 187 | 138 | 167 | 169 | 130 | 953] 7oOI) 145 


Past. 409 be 4239 | 4217 | 4791 | 4415 | 123 | 347 | 176 || 166 | 160 | 139 | 171 | 140 | 129 | 1138| 581) 243 
Chee 4008 | 4296 | 4092 | 4261 | 4850] 44c6| 253 | 554 | 314 || 171 | 160 | 143 | 177 | 143 | 147 | 822) 286] 634 
Piece as 4O4I |.4232 | 4192 | 4254 | 4873 | 4388 | 213 | O41 | 196 || 173 | 154 | 149 | 174 | 137 | 147 | 650| 76} 474 | 
4048 | 4324 | 4174 | 4244 | 4838 | 4403 | 196 | 514 | 220 || 170 | 158 | 144 | 174 | 140 | 143 | 870| 314| 450 


Averages per 
Stock Exchange 
| business day 


Deposits from and loans to the public within The figures denote mid-monthly 
the country (at the end of the respective month) average prices. 


Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


| 
Yield of Bonds Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) || Cost of Living 
(%) (1935 = 100) | Index 
| ; (ee Sel tt RR es er ___||(July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans || Import Goods | Export Goods _ All Goods _| 


1938 | 1939 | 1940| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1938 | 1939| 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1938 | 1939 | 19401] 1939| 1940 | 1941 


mm | 

mA ce ses 2.31} 3.52| 3-63| 2.95] 4.49] 4.85]] 110 | 150 | 1 115. | 127 | 150 | 
Pe 5. | 2.25] 3.69] 3.67| 2.83] 4.72] 4.80]] I10 | 1§3 | 20 115 | 130 | | 

mee 2.43| 4.10] 3.69| 2.82] 5.31] 4.80]] 109 | 161 | 211 | 113 | 135 | 151 | 110 | 132 | 159 |) - che | 
2.33 | 3.77| 3.66| 2.87| 4.84] 4.82] 110 | 155 | 209 | 114 | 


| | | 
fame). + |) 2.75 | 2.39| 4.07] 2.97] 2.79| §:92)] 116 | 108 | 166 | 135 | rx | 140 | 114 | 110 196 167 | 178 | 204 
Baan tins ic bs) | 2.25 | 2.34] 4.04| 2.97| 2.78| 6.04) 114 | 108 | 168 | 130 | 111 | 147 | 113 | 109 | 1381 - . 
eMarch =. 4). «|| 2.27| 2.22) 4.10| 2.91 | 2:78) 5.98] 112 | 108 | 174 | 127 | 11z |} 152 | 112 | 109 | 140 || 
I (Average) | 2.42 | 2.32| 4.07| 2.95} 2.78) 5.98|| 114 | 108 | 169 | 131 | II | 146 | 113 | 109 | 138 | 
Ses soe Ske } 2.49| 2.55| 4.53] 3.00] 2.77| 7.27] 111 | 108 | 172 | 124 | 111 | 154 | 111 | 109 | 141 || 168 | 186 | 
ay... «| 2.33] 2.53! 4.41 2.98 | 2.77] 7.27|| 110 | 109 | 170 | 117 | 110 | 153 | 110 | 109 142 | : 
Su ea | 2.18} 2.57| 4.12] 2.89] 2.77] 6.33]| 108 | 110 | 175 | 116 | 113 | 144 | 110 | 109 | 143 | 
; Il (Average) || 2.33 | 2.55 | 4.35| 2.96] 2.77] 6.96|| 110 | 109 | 172 | 119 | INE | 150 | 110 | 109 | 142 | 
J an 2.22| 2.92| 3.99| 2.88] 2.78] 5.531 109 | 109 | 179 | 116 | 114 | 143 | 110 | 110 | 146 169 | 193 
> «= i 2.25) 2.76] 3.81] 2.88] 2.93] §.31|| 109 | 110 | 182 | 115 | Ir4 |] 144 | 110 | TIT | 146 | 
. . «|| 2.15] 3.44] 3.69] 2.86] 4.21} $.00]/ 109 | 139 | 179 | 115 | 118 | 145 | 109 | 118 | 148 | | 
(Average) || 2.21 | 3.04 | 3.83] 2.87) 3.31] 5.28] 109 | 119 | 180 | 15 | 115 | 144 | 110 | 113 | 147 | 
| 


| Calculated on market prices at | Refers to end 
middle of months of quarters 


2D Sxanprnaviska BanxeEn 
Trade and Industry. 
| | | Exports in million kr. 
Total Imports | Total Exports | ; ‘Chemical products ee 
een i wae Minerals and : Hides, ski 
| (million kr.) | (million kr.) ene sear : “metal s and ead ave ig aids rabb er, textiles 
| i Okt thereof Soaps, pot eke tures thereof 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940] 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1938| 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 194° 
\| | 1 
Jan. | 159 | 174 258 | 145 | 149 | 169 || 16.6] 11.5] 9.0 | 43.9] 39.2] 39.9! 3.3] 4.3 | 6.81) 6.4} 7.6 7 
Heb, [a4 aes 147 | 163 | 167 | 134 | 125 | 115 || 17.1 | 13.9] 9.5 | 40.7] 44.2] 20.7] 4.1 | 4.8 4-9 6.5 | 6.9 4 
March ... .|) 173 | 191 | 15¢ || 133 | 139 | 140 || 13.3} 12.4] 12.3 | 52.6] 49.3] 40.1] 3.7 | 5.6 © | 5.2: |) “Seoreare 
I (Average) | 160 | 176 | 192 || 137 | 138 | 141 || 15.7) 12.6|10.3 | 47.7| 44.2] 36.6] 3.7] 4.9 | 5-9 | 6.0] 68] 6.9 
April 5 Rosacea | 167 | 201 | 238 || 157 | 152 | 104 }) 11.7] 11.3] 14.2 | 53.6] 50.7] 35.0] 5.1 | 4.7] 4.3} 4.5 | 5.2] 30 
May (asta een | 167 | 208 | 197 || 159 | 166 | 80 ]] 10.5] 10.8] §.3 | $4.6] 53.8] 20.1] 4.3 | 5.8] 4.0] 4.6] 47] 1.6 
June Fae eee 155 | 202 | 1364) 150) 178} 86] 11.2] 12.2] 3.2 || 50:3] §3.9)| 36.9] 3.6) 4.6} 219 |) 352) ) Saiguieeme 
II (Average) || 163 | 204 | 190 | 155 | 165 | 90] 11.1] 11.4] 7.6 | 52.8] 52.8] 32.7| 4.3 | 5.0] 3.7) 41 | 48] I9 
jtly: fsonn eee 160 | 204 | 140 || 156 | 160 | 92 |] 12.3] 12.8] 3.6 | 50.3| 50.0] 47.2] 4.0] 4.7] 2.2 | 3.7] 46] 5 
Aug: oe aes 173 |, 217 | 123 |) 150%|| 185 |" oF I 12-0 134 4.1 | 48.9 ape 47.4| 4.2.) 4.6 | 2.3 || 4:4 eaeamteenon 
SIS oa es 178 179 | 148 || 154 | 131 | 106 || 12.1 §| 3-4 | 4981 360.41 48.31 4:9 | 3.8 | 2.9 | 5-34) 2 Sanmeg 
III (Average) || 170 | 200 | 137 | 153 | 159 | 08 || 12.1] 11.6] 3.7 | 49.7] 47-3| 47-6] 4.4 | 44] 25 | 45 | 42] 13 
OTT Ts, ce ome 199 | 219 | 139 || 161 | 160 | 103] 11.8] 4.5] 3.3 | 48.2| 47.0] 40.4) §.3 | 4.3 | 2.2 | 5.7 | 2.5 | D2 
Noy: Bure eae 198 | 274 | 1§5 || 172 | 180 | 124 ]] 10.8] 12.9] 2.2 | $0.1] $4.3| 49.0] 4.4 | 5.3] 3.1 | 5.4] 5.3 | G9 
Dec: L220 ee 190 | 258 | 149 || 167 |] 155 | 121 || 11.1] 9.0] 2.6 | 44.7] 42-3) 44.9] 4.1 | 5.6 | 2.2 | 5.6| 5.0] I.o 
IV (Average) || 196 | 250 | 148 | 167 | 165 | 116 || 11.2| 88] 2.7 | 47-7| 47-9| 40.8] 4.6 | 5.1 | 2.5 | 5-6 | 4.3 | Lo 
Notes | 
| 
"|. ree | | 
xports in million kr. index iotiPros | 
| ~— arch ae ae 7H duction Supply of Indust-, ile Serie Unemployment i 
pe oe iebocrdl Machinery, according to Feder. I = bea | loaded Trucks hae 
Aaa paper, and | saeane et aee of Swed. Industries] “Pex BuMBETS jo) State Railways (%) 
Soe Se | inst. cptaete (1935=100) || | 
f ; | — = 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939| 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940|| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1938 | 1939 | 194 
| | 
Jan. - || §7-0| 52-5 | 71-7; 17-9] 33-7| 36.6) E20 | 118 | 128 : 3.66 || 41.1 | 40.1 | 66.6] 15.6] 14.7] 14. 
Pepi tin em os ele || 33.9] 29.5 | 36.5| 25.8] 25.3] 25.9|| 120 | 120 | 127 . 3-671!| 42.5 | 42.1] 74.711 14.5] 13.0] 14.1 
March - | 32.6] 30.6) 49.0 26.0] 34.7] 25.1 || 119 | 122 | 126 : : | 3.601] 479| 48.9] 76.9]| 12.9] 11.6] 15.! 
I (Average) | 41.2 | 37.5 | 52.4) 23.2] 31.2] 292]| 120 | 120 | 127 || 3.45 | 3.66) 3.64] 43.8) 43.7! 72.7|| 14.3] 13.1 | 14.3 
Apri ee | §2.7| 48.0] 28.6| 29.3] 31.9] 19.3]] 11 123 | 118 . > | 3.53] 43.7] 46.1] 82.2]1 10.7 9.0) 11. 
May Ns cous urn 98:3 2.1 | 27.7] 26.3) 29.4] 15.7] 118 | 123 | 107 - | = | 3.441] 45.21 47.8! 63.0] 8.4] 6.3 2. 
UNE Ae onc | 69.0] 72.5 | 29.2| 21.7| 30.3] 12.8] 116 | 125 | 107 > | + | 3.42] 40-1] 48.5) 53.6] 85) 5.6 2 
II (Average) || 57.0| 60.9] 28.5] 25.8 | 30.5] 15.9] 118 | 124 | 111 |] 3.51) 3-92] 3.46|| 43.3) 47-5| 66.3]| 9.2| 7.0! 9.3 
uly) bouts se 57.2 | 65.2| 25.3| 28.6] 22.8| 12.3] 115 | 125 | 106 : ~ | 3.40]] 44.8] 49.1] 65.8]| 7.2] 4.8) Qi 
Pitter e i | 58.9| 77.1 | 29.6] 22.0] 28.9] 13.0] 114 | 126 | 106 - | 3.3811 45.9] 52.6| 62.3) 7.2 +9 9. 
Sept «> «|| 56.5) SG.2d sso Nl 26.6lozzir ll tO) tia ler24 sor | - | 3.36} 48.8] 61.1] 74.7]) 7.5 33] 18g 
Ill (Average) || 57-5 | 66.2] 29.5] 25.4| 24.9| 13.9] 114 | 125 | 106 || 3.53| 3.96] 3.38|| 46.5] 54.3) 67.6] 7.3] 5.3 . 9. 
Ockigiaes .8 5. he 75.6| 41.2] 26.5] 25.8] 8.6]| 115 | 126 | 1c6 3-78 | 3.35|| 47-2 | 62.4] 77.6]) 9.0] 8.0] 10. 
NOP py | 68.1 | 79.7 54-3 33.3 | 23.0| 14.1|| 116 | 127 | 107 3-78 | 3.35) 44.9 | 61.4) 11.2] 10.4 
Leche eee, 2 | 73-9 | 68.6] 58.9] 27.8] 24.5] 11.2] 116 | 128 3.77 41.9 | 66.3 | 17.8| 15.2 
IV (Average) | 68.4 | 74.6 | 51.5 | 20.2 | 24.4| 11.3|| 116 | 127 3.63 | 3.78 44.7 | 63.4} 12.7 | 11.2) 
The figure 3 Se = 
Seasonal change g Million kilom. |*% of total membe: 
a removed Benches sores! per month at end of month 
supply of work 


Stockholm 1941. Kungl. Boktr. P. A. Norstedt & Séner 403902 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AK-DIE BE OUA Gs. 


Statement of Condition December, 31st, 1940 


ASSET S. 


140.380.053: 

Swedish Treasury Bills 95-000.000: 
Swedish Bills Kr. 269.522.523: 22 

Foreign Bills 244.766:85 5,  269.767.290: 

Loans (secured) 447.889.312: 

Current Account (secured) 80.375-093: 

Swedish Banks and Savings Banks 26.665.543: 

Foreign Banks 22.641.647: 

Sundry Accounts 28.449.271: 

61.934.158: 

157-982.537: 

17.109.694: 

Kr. 1.348.194.601: 


LIABILILIES: 


Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) .  - 20.478.111: 
Deposits: 

at sight . Kr. 250.208.004: 

at notice 755-151.107: 1.003.359.1113 53 
Swedish Banks 25.058.005: 46 
Swedish Savings Banks 6.750.077: 23 
Foreign Banks 30.155-191: 98 
Sundry Accounts 100.394.104: 48 
Share Capital . 87.188.000: 
Reserve Funds 74-812.000: >»  162.000.000: — 


Kr. 1.348.194.601: 85 


Inside the Circle: 


Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Banken. 


Outside the Circle: 


Direct Telephonic Connections with 
Foreign Countries. 


